Study this statement from the World Council of 
Churches: "We are bound to ask whether any nation is 
justified in continuing the testing of nuclear weapon: 
while the magnitude of the dangers is so little known 
and while effective means of protection against these: 
dangers are lacking. We must ask further whether 
any nation is justified in deciding on its own 
responsibility to conduct such tests, when the people. 
of other nations in all parts of the world who have not 
agreed may have to bear the consequences. Therefore, 
we call upon each nation conducting tests to give full 
recognition to this moral responsibility as well as to) 
considerations of national defense and international 
security.’ 

"Thirteen years have helped wash away the fears of’ 
war from people's hearts," writes a Japanese teenager ' 
referring to Hiroshima, “but. im-contrast tonite. ale 
atomic bombs and the H-bombs are still being 
manufactured in many countries. We are all in the 
Hamds of dancer. see 
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Christian Youth 
and the Crisis 
in Indonesia 


By Silas Magany 


Indonesia is an island nation torn by rebel- 
lion. Its 84 million people are scattered over 
18,000 islands—some huge, some the size of 
overgrown pebbles. This young republic is 
the sixth most populous nation in the world. 
More than 50 million make their home on 
Java, where Indonesia’s capital—Jakarta—is 
located. Some of the off-Java islands fear a 
Java-dominated government and they seek 
more autonomy for their own islands. Some 
Indonesians fear that the Communist influence 
is increasing in the capital and they want it 
snuffed out. Many other forces are at work, 
too. 

What about Christians in Indonesia? About 
90 per cent of the people are Moslems, but 
there are pockets of devout Christianity — 
totaling five million Protestant Christians. The 
largest body of ex-Muslim Christians (85,000 ) 
in the world is on Java. Thirty autonomous 
church bodies, membering 5000 to 600,000 
Christians each, constitute the National Coun- 
cil of Churches in Indonesia. Silas Magany is 
secretary for the National Ecumenical Youth 
Council in Indonesia (M.P.K.O.). On the fol- 
lowing pages he comments on the role of 
Indonestan Christian youth in politics. 
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A constitution promises freedom of religio: 


INCE 1945 when the national 
S revolution began, Indonesian 

Christian youth have played a 
significant political role, although it 
was not in the beginning organized. 
The role of Indonesian Christian 
youth was not that of a minority 
croup, but as a part of the entire 
national struggle. 

After the transfer of sovereignty 
in December 1949, Indonesian 
Christian political activity increas- 
ingly found its expression through 
organization. Twenty-four regional 
organizations, which comprise the 
M.P.K.O., developed in response to 
the activities of Christian youth en- 
gaged in social work and education 
of the population. The program of 
each of the regional organizations 
has been determined by the social 
situation in the region in which 
each works. Thus in one region, the 
organization may join in the de- 
mand for increased autonomy, gen- 
eral education, improved agricul- 
ture, literacy, and the like. 

The fact that the M.P.K.O. is a 
federation on a national level of re- 
gional organizations has prevented 
its formulating a specific set of poli- 
cies aimed at each of the regional 
situations. This does not mean that 
the M.P.K.O. is unconcerned in the 
area of politics. Rather, in national 
conferences and in national-level 
conversations, the M.P.K.O. demon- 
strates a genuine social and _politi- 
cal concern. 
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The theme of the national M.} 
K.O. conference at Makassar i 
1951 was the Five Foundaticr 
(The Pantja Sila) of the Indonesia: 
Republic. Divine Omnipotence, Fu 
manism, Democracy, and Socis 
Justice were named by Presider 
Sukarno in 1945 as the basic philo: 
ophy of the new nation. The firs 
of these (Belief in Divine Omnipo 
tence) has been incorporated int 
Article XVIII of the Provisions 
Constitution: “Every one is entitle 
to freedom of religion, conscienc 
and thought.” 

This guarantee is important t 
Christians in Indonesia because ¢ 
the increasing political polarization 
with Islam at one extreme and com 
rmunism at the other. The Musliz 
parties (Masjumi, Nahdatul Ulama 
Pasty Serik at Islam) are committe 
to legal struggle to make the natio 
an Islamic theocracy. Darul Islare 
which has armies and its own illi 
gal state, makes use of terrorism ari 
violence to achieve the same ena 
The Communists would make « 
Indonesia a satellite of Soviet Rw 
sia, with similar Iron Curtain re 
straints upon religion and freedom 
If the two extremes of Darul Islai 
and communism, with their willin; 
ness to use violence, were the on} 
alternatives available, the plight « 
the nation would be sad indeed. 


During the Makassar conferenc 
in 1951, the M.P.K.O. conclude 
that it is impelled to uphold tt 


Vide World Photo 


ndonesia is rich in natural resources. 
apital and largest city, coffee is dried and packed for shipment abroad. 


-antja Sila. Three years later, at 
he national conference in Ambon, 
vhich followed a work camp, at 
vhich President Sukarno had ap- 
eared and helped the workcamp- 
rs, the theme was “Christ, the 
Tope.’ The M.P.K.O. delegates 
aced squarely their responsibilities 
n politics and in the reconstruction 
f the state. The atrocities which 
vere being committed by Darul Is- 
amic armies at that time in South 
Sulawesi and West Java, in the 
ame of Islam, formed the backdrop 
f much of their discussions. The 


f.P.K.O. conference concluded: 


1. To appeal to Indonesian Chris- 
jan youth to become more active 
olitically. 


In Jakarta (above), the nation’s 


2. To support the government in 
its efforts to uproot Darul Islam. 

3. To support the government’s 
struggle to secure the return of West 
New Guinea (Irian) to Indonesia. 


“We Christians must help in the 
solution of every problem which will 
become a part of the history of our 
nation.” As our nation goes from 
crisis to crisis, we Christians must 
accept our responsibility in the total 
situation. 

Our youth are subject to the same 
influences which condition youth 
generally — materialism, egoism, 
marxism, etc. In the rural areas, 
youth do not confront the same be- 
wildering rapid social changes that 
are evident in the urban areas, but 
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Indonesian Christians: "We still do what we can’ 


there are problems growing out of 
continuing primitive conditions. 

At the 1957 conference in Ban- 
dung, around the theme “Christ 
Unites,” we examined the national 
situation as a whole and sought to 
understand the causes of conflicts 
and the motivation of different 
eroups. The statement issued by 
that conference attracted attention 
to the misleading effects of the over- 
emphasis upon nationalism. The 
people in the regions began to 
clamor for wider regional auton- 
omy. The position of the M.P.K.O. 
in criticizing the misuses of democ- 
racy in Indonesia later was reflected 
by President Sukarno in his con- 
ception of “Guided Democracy.” 
Thus Indonesian Christian youth 
kave made their witness to God, 
lord of the world and of human life. 


Within recent years, the deman 
from the provinces for a greate 
role in Indonesian national life aa 
for wider autonomy has becorm 
overwhelming. The recent events i 
Sumatra and Minahasa were a cor 
sequence of its non-recognition Hi 
the central government. As the larg 
proportion of Christian youth liv 
in the provinces rather than a 
Java, and large numbers of them i 
the areas where the rebel movemet 
began, Christian youth have had i 
rethink their responsibility to the: 
nation and to God. 

Among the decisions at the fourt 
annual conference, the M.P.K.« 
said it “should participate more a: 
tively in the nation’s social and pob 
tical life.” 

In July, 1957, the “Joint Commi 
tee Youth Army” was establishe 


What Can We Do? 


What were your reactions to the headlines about the crisis in the Middle 
East? Were you surprised, or puzzled, or scared? Or did you toss the paper 
aside te avoid thinking about it because you didn’t want it to affect you per- 


sonally? 


Youth who visit our country from abroad say that American youth don’t know 
what’s going on in the world. If this is true, what can we do about it? 


If we really care, we'll dig deeper by reading newspapers such as the New 
York Times which carries widespread world reports. We'll regularly read news 
magazines such as Time, Newsweek, or U. S. News and World Report. Reading 
the new Friendship Press books on the Middle East (check with your denomi- 
national bookstores) will be a must for us. 


Being continually well-informed is a first step toward answering the ques- 


tion: “What can we do?” 
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Wide World Photo 


“arly this year some 15,000 students staged a rally in Padang, Central 
Sumatra, in support of rebel leader, Lt. Col. Achmad Hussein. Since then 
fighting has broken out between rebels and government forces. 


vy the Indonesian Army. All Indo- 
1esian youth groups were repre- 
sented. The goals set by the Joint 
committee were: 

1. To impart to the masses of 
Indonesian youth a deep under- 
standing of the emergency. 

2. To expect a close sense of com- 
munity between the army and 
youth. 

3. Through mutual cooperation, 
0 expect the two to become one. 

4. To translate constructively as 
jlanned by the government. 

The program was to utilize youth 
ontributions in the security and 
cconomic fields. 

Christian youth hold 15 of the 
116 seats in the Joint Committee, 
nd has one representative on the 
‘xecutive Board. Our contributions 
o this joint operation have been sig- 


nificant although frequently under 
difficulties. The Joint Committee 
gave strong support to the govern- 
ment in the implementation of its 
program for the recovery of West 
New Guinea. 

Despite the difficulties we con- 
front as Christian youth, we are de- 
termined to continue evangelistic 
activities in Indonesia. Indonesian 
Christian youth are essential to the 
fulfillment of God’s witness. Com- 
pared with the participation of Mus- 
lim youth, the Christian youth con- 
tribution was relatively small. While 
we have not had a comparable influ- 
ence, we still do what we can. 

We urge western Christian youth 
to understand our situation and the 
difficulties we confront before pass- 
ing judgment upon our degree of 
political participation. AAs 


A future ballerina of Bali 


HE InponesiAN island of Bali is famed for its charm and beauty. 

Separated from Moslem Java by two miles of shark-infested waters, 

Bali is a living example of magically preserved pre-Moslem Hindu 
it and culture. Best-known to the western world is the dancing of the 
egong. Lithe little girls, rigorously trained from childhood, dance in 
rilliantly-colored costumes arrayed with gorgeous jewels and flowers. 
These young dancers of Bali hold a favored position in their villages. So 
vhen eight-year-old Golungan was chosen by the village elders to be 
‘roomed as a dancer, her mother was quite happy. Golungan’s mother 
iad once been a dancer herself. And now her daughter was chosen because 
f her innate grace, features, and suppleness of hands. Golungan works 
iarder than most western girls of her age would or could. During the 
lay she goes to school. In the afternon she does chores, including feeding 
he family pig. At night she practices for several hours the intricate move- 
nents of this ancient Hindu dance. 


od 


olungan’s instructor 
; a highly respected 
2an who is paid by 
everal villages to 
2ach new dancers in 
his art. 


All photos by 
Richard Harrington 
for Three Lions 
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At home in her 
kampong (yard), 
Golungan helps her 
family make small 
candies to sell in the 
village market. 
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Each day Golungan makes offerings With bamboo clapper, a 
of cooked rice to the family shrines. chases birds out of the rice fiel 


Out of the past ... what of the future 


OLUNGAN is an entirely different person when dancing—serious, di 
G ciplined, intent. She seems transformed. Every villager, young or ol! 
takes a personal interest in her dancing. Quick to criticize the slighte 
flaw, they never tire of watching the dances. Each movement of the har 
or feet or body has meaning. As the dance progresses, a legendary tale + 
the past is unfolded. But some Balinese youth are dissatisfied with the pas 
As they are increasingly exposed to the modern world, these youth wa: 
to enjoy some of the fruits of today. As population mounts, the farms « 
Bali get smaller. Without conservation, the soil is being depleted. Lor 
a self-sufficient unit, the Balinese village is now caught in the inflatic 
hitting all of the Indonesian islands. Communism increasingly fans th 
flames of dissatisfaction. Only time will tell how Bali will adjust to th 
present. And what will happen to the charm and beauty of the past 
Golungan continues to practice her dancing. And the villagers watch. 
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fter months of training, 
Golungan will be 
permitted to wear these 
elaborate costumes. 
‘hroughout her dancing 
career which lasts until 
he marries (about 16), 
le receives no payment. 
The costumes belong to 
the community. 


As villagers watch, Golungan practices the complicated 
Garuda-bird dance. 


Food 
Fads 
ane 
Fallacies 


By Doris Fromme) 


O THEIR families and friends 
ih Nancy and Joe seem as 

“healthy” and “normal” as 
most American teenagers. They are 
of average height and weight, dress 
neatly in the latest teen fashions, 
appear to be mentally alert. But 
both show poor resistance to fatigue 
and have extensive tooth decay and 
skin problems. 

Nancy, Joe and their friends 
were part of a group of Pennsyl- 
vania teenagers who came under the 
microscopic scrutiny of a team of 
medical researchers and nutritional 
experts. The facts these scientists 
have discovered about the physical 
condition of young people in the 
United States are startling and 
alarming. 

Of the 2536 teenagers studied— 
evenly divided between the sexes— 
three-quarters showed some defor- 
mities of head, chest, legs; almost 
half had poor growth records; eye 
deficiencies were evident in 75 per 
cent; poor complexions were the 
rule. All but a few had decayed, 
filled or missing teeth. 

When the results of the Pennsyl- 
vania tests were in, it was clear that 
these teen citizens of the “best-fed 
nation in the world” were suffering 
in varying degrees from nutritional 
deficiencies. It was obvious, too, 
hat these dietary lacks were not due 
4 low economic status. On a per- 
sentage breakdown, a greater pro- 
xortion of boys and girls in the 


study came from high-income occu- 
pational groups. They were also resi- 
dents of a state where diet is con- 
sidered to be better than in many 
parts of the country. What then, 
had caused the appalling health con- 
ditions evident in most of these 
young people? 

As babies, Nancy and Joe and 
others like them were started on a 
carefully-planned, nutrient- packed 
diet. In most cases this pattern con- 
tinued to 12 years of age. Then eat- 
ing habits changed. It appeared that 
not only did most teens eat less of 
the right kinds of food, but also less 
food. And this happened at a time 
when their bodies in rapid adoles- 
cent development needed more and 
better foods. 

What are some of the factors that 
cause young people to change their 
food patterns? The following quiz 
will help you answer this question 
for yourself: 

1. Are you often too busy to eat? 
You have to work late on the school 
paper or at play rehearsal and so 
you skip dinner altogether or just 
crab a snack. Occasionally missed 
meals are not harmful, but making 
this a habit will take a serious toll 
in good health. 

2. Do you long for a willow wand 
figure and so go in for fad diets? 
Many teenagers, especially girls, be- 
gin weight watching at an early age. 
This in itself is not bad. But often 
the right diet foods are sacrificed to 
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Food Fads and Fallacies 


foods with “empty” calories which 
may seem more fun to eat. 

3. Are you a nibbler? And more 
important, what do you nibble? The 
rule of childhood days, “No eating 
between meals,” is best. But many 
active teens burn enough energy to 
require six meals a day. Again, the 
important thing is to leave plenty 
of room for the proper nourishing 
{cods served at family meals. 

4. Do you find yourself rebelling 
against what your parents say you 
should eat? Probably your parents 
are right in their selection of foods 
for your family. Foolishly asserting 
your independence in this way can 
only bring health troubles for you 
and your future. 


5. Are you a picky eater? Every 
one is entitled to a few persona 
tastes. But if you find yourself say 
ing “no” to too many foods, you’ 
better wonder why. Perhaps you 
negative food attitudes are just ; 
carry-over of childhood prejudices 
An honest try at eating some food 
which are now distasteful can leas 
you to discover a lot of “likes.” 

6. Do you care about what's gooe 
for you? Lack of interest an 
knowledge about nutrition caus: 
many teens to get into wrong eatin; 
habits. Nutritional experiments ma) 
be for the experts, but basic rules o 
eating for good health are for every 
body who wants energy, vitality an 


healthful good looks. vVvVY 


A good teen-age diet 


Here are basic foods necessary to a good teen-age diet: 


Milk at every meal 


Meat, poultry or fish as the main dish once daily and some dish containin 
more high-protein foods at a second meal during the day. 


Whole grain or enriched breads at every meal 


A wide variety of fruits and vegetables 


Salads twice daily 


Cooked vegetables, at least two or three servings daily 


Fruit juices once or twice daily 


Cereals at breakfast three or four times weekly 


Liver, a small portion once a week 
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on headlines and sidelines . 
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Use binoculars 


for gazing 


at family trees 


UMMER is a good time for ex- 
S ploring. Fascinating new trails 
can be discovered outdoors, or 
indoors in books. One of the most 
exciting is the investigation of one’s 
family tree. Often it is hard to go 
back very far, but still much inter- 
esting history and news commentary 
can be discovered — reasons why 
forefathers left the old country, etc. 
1 always get a kick out of people 
who take glory in having a certain 
distant ancestor. They take out a 
‘elescope, single out a solitary states- 
man, soldier, or pioneer, and say, 
“That’s the kind of stuff I come 
irom!” The only trouble with this 
s that a telescope is the wrong in- 
strument to use in looking at a fam- 
ly tree—its field of vision is too 
mall. Wide-angle binoculars are 
nuch better for family-tree gazing. 
[heir field of vision is wider, giving 
1 clearer picture. 


Mr. Braun is a campus minister at Pennsylvania 
tate University, State College, Pa. This is his 
hird in a series of news comment columns. 


By Theodore A. Braun 


For instance, using a_ telescope, 
one lights upon an ancestor who 
fought in the Revolutionary War. 
Through the telescope he looks 
pretty big and important. But 
through wide-angle binoculars, the 
scene is different. Beside him are 
at least 127 other people who are 
equally our ancestors! Perhaps some 
of them also fought with guns—rob- 
bing stage coaches or village banks. 

Sometimes we use our telescope 
to sight further up the family tree, 
lighting upon an ancestor who came 
over on the Mayflower in 1620. But 
when we use our binoculars we find 
more than 10,000 ancestors living at 
that time. For the one who braved 
the strange ocean, there might have 
been hundreds too scared to walk 
through a cemetery at night. 

If you know anyone who counts 
King Henry V of England as an an- 
cestor, be sure to give him a pair of 
binoculars to use. Those five million 
fellow ancestors are a pretty big 
crowd! 
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Are you physically fit? 


UT OF THE charts and dia- 
() grams and long columns of 
figures that made up a recent 
report to President Eisenhower on 
physical fitness, one startling fact 
stunned him. Six out of every ten 
American youngsters (ages 6 to 16) 
had failed to pass a simple physical 
fitness test, compared to only one 
out of every ten European children 
who were given the same test! 
The shocking report was prepared 
by Dr. Hans Kraus and Miss Bon- 


nie Prudden, two physical fitness ex- 


perts who have spent much of their 
lives finding ways of making people 
healthier and happier. 

It is easy to imagine why this 
news hit President Eisenhower like 
a thunderbolt. Picture his own rug- 
ged childhood as a Kansas farm boy, 
and then visualize him as a war- 
time general, who knows from ex- 
perience that physical fitness is a 
life or death matter to men in fox- 
holes and jet planes, on battleships 
and subs. 

President Eisenhower knew, of 
course, that the same group of 
Americans could probably beat 
their European twins any Tuesday 
in a test that measured skill in side- 
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By Ray Needham 


stepping a tackler, driving in for 4 
layup, or sliding into second. 

He knew, too, that our young peo: 
ple are the best-fed, the best-housed 
and the best-cared-for in the entixe 
world. 

Why then, had they failed so mis: 
erably on a series of six exercises 
which tested nothing more than the 
“everyday” strength of the trunk 
and leg muscles? Why weren’t those 


Test yourself... .. 


To check your own physica 
fitness, take these six simple 
tests. Six of ten American yout! 
(6 to 16 years of age) failed t« 
pass these tests. How abou 
you? If you fall down on an} 
one of them, read the articl 
carefully for suggestions of 
how you can improve your ow! 
physical fitness. 


Mr. Needham is supervisor of physical educatio: 
for Stratford, Conn., public schools and a free 
lance writer. Photos illustrating this article are b 
Charles Kinter. 


Experts say U.S. teens do 


too much sitting, riding, and 
watching--here’s how you can 
improve your physical fitness 


important muscles strong and flex- 
ible enough to do “everyday” things 
(walking, bending, stooping, dodg- 
ing, reaching, climbing, and twist- 
ing) without strain, or exhaustion, 
or even permanent damage? 

Dr. Kraus and his associate came 
up with an answer. 

They said that the youth of Amer- 
ica (both boys and girls) spend too 
much time sitting: in front of tele- 


vision sets, and in schools, cars, 
buses, movies, stadiums, snack bars, 
and bleachers. They ride places 
where they could walk. They watch 
when they could play. And science 
has given them so many wonderful 
mechanical gadgets that there is 
practically no muscle-building work 
left for them to do around the house 


and yard. 
This sitting-down sort of life 


>» 


Test | 


Lie on back, hands behind 
neck, knees straight, feet 
anchored, then roll up into a 
sitting position. 


Test 2 


Lie on back, knees bent, 
hands behind neck, feet 
anchored, then roll up into 
sitting position. 


a 
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Are you physically fit? — 


hasn’t yet caught up with the Euro- 
peans, most of whom must walk 
miles to school, have never seen tele- 
vision or a movie, and who do old- 
fashioned chores with their entire 
bodies instead of with wrist-exercis- 
ing push-buttons. They are “doers” 
rather than watchers, walkers rather 
than riders. 

Convinced that the matter was ur- 
gent, President Eisenhower  ap- 
pointed a special Council on Youth 
Fitness to study the problem further. 
This Council, together with more 
than a hundred specialists in body- 
building and athletics, are holding 
meetings, gathering statistics, writ- 
ing articles, asking questions, and 


Test 3 


Lie on back, hands behind 
neck, lift legs ten inches off 


floor and hold for ten 
seconds. 
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traveling throughout the country in 
search of a solution. 

The solution, obviously, is not te. 
be found by taking away our tele- 
visions and power mowers and ther- 
mostats and cars and elevators and 
all the other things that make life: 
pleasant and easy for us. 

The solution DOES rest in the: 
hands of every one of you who re-. 
sents being called a “softie.” The» 
solution lies in the “grass roots’ 
work in physical fitness that could! 
be done in every home in America..| 
The solution depends on our own! 
personal attitude toward the care,, 
feeding, and building of our bodies. | 
We are caretakers—or stewards— | 


Test 4 


Lie prone over folded pillow, 
hands behind neck, raise: 
trunk and hold for ten 
seconds. | 


of what has been given to us. 
Where to begin? 


The best starting point is to take 
stock of yourself. Use the identical 
medical test that provided the data 
for the “Report to the President on 
Youth Fitness” —a test so simple 
that it can be done at home in a 
matter of minutes. 

Scoring is easy, too! If even 
ONE of the six test movements pic- 
tured here is failed, then the person 
heing tested must be scored as fail- 
ing completely to meet the lowest 
standards of fitness necessary to 
happy, healthy, “everyday” living. 

Tests One and Two are concerned 
with the strength of your abdominal 
(stomach) muscles, and failure to 
pass either one means that those im- 


portant posture muscles need tough- 
ening up now before that sagey- 
baggy look catches up with you. 

Test Three reveals the condition 
of the big hip flexor muscles that 
you use every time you take a step, 
run, jump, dance, or just stand up 
straight. Failure to pass this test 
means that you could have difficulty 
in dodging from the path of an on- 
rushing car, racing out of a burning 
building, or in any other situation 
where quick action would be 
needed. 


Tests Four and Five concern the 
strength of the upper and lower 
back muscles. Very few persons of 
any age fail either of these tests, and 
so it must be said that those who do 
fail these have reached the lowest 


Test 5 


Lie prone over folded pillow, 
keep knees straight, lift legs 
ten inches off floor. Hold 
for ten seconds. 


ee a 
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Test 6 


He 


Feet together, knees straight, 
bend over slowly and touch 
floor with fingertrips. Hold 
for three seconds. 


db 


Are you physically fit? 


possible level of muscular fitness. 

Test Six, the ages-old floor touch, 
is not concerned with strength, but 
with flexibility (or, the ease with 
which you can bend, stoop, twist, 
reach, and pull). You have prob- 
ably heard your mother complain of 
backache after a morning of early 
spring gardening . . . or you, your- 
self, may at one time have felt a 
painful twinge when you suddenly 
reached up to pull something off a 
bigh shelf. Your short, tight back 
muscles couldn’t “share” the strain 
of reaching, and had to take it all 
by themselves. Long hours of sitting 
and holding in the energy that na- 
ture intended us to spend in work 
and play is the chief cause of this 
condition. 

Now, then, can you correct these 
weaknesses ? 

It is a well-known fact that a 
vitamin-deficiency can be cured 
quickly by adding more vitamins to 
the daily diet. This “activity-defi- 
ciency” (more than half of our 
young people suffer from this) can 
be cured just as quickly by adding 
more physical activity to the daily 
program. 

This can be done in many pain- 
less ways. 

First, try WALKING places where 
you usually ride. Don’t beg Mom or 
Dad to jitney you to your friend’s 
house, the store, the dentist, the 
barbershop, choir practice, or your 
music lesson! Leave home a little 
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earlier than usual, and walk at a 
good brisk pace. Try RUNNING) 
short distances that you usually 
walk. A soft, easy run, with knees: 
bent and arms swinging will tone up 
your whole body and make you feel 
refreshed and free. Run a few laps 
around your backyard (or circ! 
your house) every day, increasin 
your speed and the number of lap 
as your muscles grow in strength. 

If you own an old apple tree . . -! 
climb it! And if you don’t own one, 
then go through the climbing mo4 
tions anyway. 

Treat elevators and escalators as: 
if they were pure poison, and wal. 
up the stairs—even just one flight at 
first if it tires you, then try tw 
the next time. 

Ask your family to join you i 
a few calisthenics for ten minutes 
every day. Old favorites—such as 
sit-ups, roll-ups, push-ups, swim, 
ming and bicycling motions, dee 
knee bends, “shaking-all-over,”’ 
jumping in place with feet spread 
apart and knees stiff—are all good! 
and fun when done to the music of 
a good lively record. 

During the commercials on tele: 
vision, pull in your stomach as far 
as possible, hold it in for a count ob 
five, relax, and repeat several times: 
hunch your neck into your shoul! 
ders, then stretch it up and back. 
and repeat; sit with your right leg 
crossed over your left knee, place a 
weight (such as a book) on your 


right foot, and swing your leg up 
and down for awhile, then repeat, 
weighting the left foot. 

While you are waiting for Mom 
te serve the dessert, sit as straight 
as possible in your chair, tighten 
your seat muscles, hold for a count 
of five, relax, and repeat. 

When you’re walking around the 
house, gathering up things that you 
need for school or a meeting, don’t 
just “walk” in the regular way. 
Walk on your toes, with knees stiff 
and arms held high; walk in a half- 
crouch, with knees bent; walk with 
your toes turned out or your toes 
turned in; for fun, walk backwards 
—or hop—or skip—or polka. 

Don’t sit or sprawl during those 


long telephone conversations. Stand 
up straight against the wall, and 
slowly inch your feet forward until 
your shoulders can no longer remain 
pinned to the wall . . . then inch 
your way back. 

If the fitness bug bites your whole 
family, Dad might even be per- 
suaded to build a chinning bar 
across your closet door. 

After just a few weeks of adding 
new physical activities to your per- 
sonal program, you'll look better, 
feel better, and wonder why you 
spent so much time sitting down. If 
you. fail the test today, you'll pass 
Urthen 

. . and I can guarantee you'll 


feel about nine feet tall. WVWV 


Their skills conquer ills 


ANTED: 10,000 young men 

\\/ and women for jobs as old 

as civilization, as basic as 

common sense and as welcome as a 

warm heart. That’s the call of the 
field of occupational therapy. 

Its work of “curing by doing” is 
needed for people like these: Sara 
Jane, 15, whose hands were badly 
burned. Doctors have repaired the 
damage as much as possible, but in 
the long treatment, her fingers have 
“forgotten” how to function. With 
slow and careful efforts they must 
be re-educated to hold pencils and 
write, to fasten buttons, use scissors, 
dial the telephone, and all the other 
things they did before. 

Arthur, 66, is so badly disabled 
by arthritis that chances are he'll 
live in a wheelchair from now on. 
To combat his fears that he'll be 
useless, occupational therapists are 


““Square pegs in square 
holes” will strengthen the 
muscles of this polio 
patient, encouraged by an 
occupational therapist. 


By Marian Pehowski 


teaching him useful and interesting 
hobbies. These give him some ex- 
ercise, the joy of creating, and the 
urge to keep in touch with the rest 
of the world. 

Leonard was a carpenter before 
he contracted tuberculosis. He will 
leave the sanitarium soon, cured. 
But before he can go back to work 
his weakened body must be ready to 
use tools, balance awkward lengths 
of lumber and get around surely at 
building sites. Both his abilities and 
confidence need the strength they 


get with occupational therapy’s 
help. 
Wayne is nearly six. He was 


born with an injury to that part of 
the brain which controls his motor 
activities. He’s cheerful and willing, 
but his walk is wobbly and his arms 
often flail helplessly. Experience has 
shown that children like Wayne can 
be taught to manage their own 
bodies. Since work with youngsters 
goes fastest when it looks like fun, 
a large part of occupational therapy 
is “child’s play,” resulting in useful 
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Their skills conquer ills 


adult lives. Such is therapy’s task. 
At present some 6000 Americans 
are entitled to write OTR, “Occu- 
pational Therapist Registered” after 
their names, and wear the round 
shoulder patch that is the badge of 
their profession. Perhaps they are 
the best endorsements of their own 
field, since their personalities com- 
bine the knowledge and insight of a 
medical practitioner, the sympa- 
thetic know-how of a nurse, the com- 
panionship of a friend, and, above 
all, the creative gifts of a teacher. 
Because an occupational thera- 
pist has to be able to show, as well 
as tell about skills, she (90 per cent 
are women, although young men are 
encouraged to consider the field) 
has to be more than usually inter- 
ested in making and doing things. 
Ceramics, sculpture, photography, 
painting, music, metal, leather, 
wood and needlecraft, weaving, gar- 
dening, games, languages and even 
the ordinary skills of self-care and 
housework are tools she uses. 
Using a special prescription form, 
a doctor decides and writes out what 
results he hopes the occupational 
therapist and patient together can 
bring about. It may be necessary to 
improve motion in the _patient’s 
joints, to build muscle strength, or 
help coordination. For the long- 
time hospital patient the occupa- 
tional therapist must encourage him 
to make friends, to develop interests 
and hobbies he can continue after 
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his illness. With children ways must 
be found to help them “let off! 
steam.” 

Since an occupational therapist s; 
personality and attitude are so im-- 
portant in their daily work, training § 
directors mention several points te) 
consider in choosing this field. Have? 
you good health and stamina? Oc-- 
cupational therapy can be physi-: 
cally demanding. Have you an in-- 
terest in medicine? Do you like: 
people, all kinds and all ages? Have? 
you a practical attitude toward ill-- 
ness and disability ? 

Ideally, an occupational therapist 
knows a little bit about everything.. 
Students looking toward this work< 
can use high school years and the? 
first year of college to build back-- 
ground in science, psychology, so-- 
ciology and the arts, and to visit! 
hospitals and clinics for firsthand! 
views of this work. 

For high school graduates the rec-- 
ommended procedure is to enroll in) 
a college training course of four/ 
years plus one year of clinical expe-- 
rience, combining a general and! 
professional education in occupa-- 
tional therapy. Loan funds for stu-- 
dents are available at all occupa-- 
tional therapy schools and most also} 
offer scholarships. For a free list off 
occupational therapy colleges, and 
answers to specific questions about 
the work, write to American Occu- 
pational Therapy Association, 33 
West 42nd St., New York 18, N. ¥4 


All graduates of occupational 
therapy schools are eligible to take 
the national registration examiina- 
tion conducted by the AOTA, and 
on passing can use “OTR” after 
their names. 

Today’s graduating occupational 
therapist has a wide choice of jobs 
both in this country and abroad. 
Military, public and private hospi- 
tals offer broad occupational ther- 
apy programs. Curative workshops 
and clinics for the handicapped find 
they need more and more special- 
ists for patients who have had indus- 
trial accidents, cerebral palsy, polio, 
and heart disease. Homes for the 
aged are also welcoming the ser- 
vices of occupational therapists. 

Somewhat-better-than-average sal- 
aries for college graduates, regular 
working hours, generous vacation 
policies and hospital benefits are all 
tangible rewards for this career of 
service. 
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Beyond calculating, however, are 
the rewards in helping the handi- 
capped toward independence. One 
young occupational therapist put it 
this way: “Because you often work 
with the same patients over a long 
period of time you get to know them 
as friends. I feel that way about 
Mrs. McCarthy. An accident has 
cost her her left arm, but she’s de- 
termined to go on being an able 
mother to her family. We’ve been 
concentrating on her housework 
problems here at the clinic. Yester- 
day we finally mastered the best 
way for her to use a broom. When 
she was ready to go home she hap- 
pened to remark that she never 
thought a plain old broom would 
look so good to her, or feel so good 
to use. Maybe it’s partly because 
we were tired, but we both had a 
few tears in our eyes. 

“Only, you know—somehow, we 
didn’t mind tears like those at all.” 


vvv 


Golungan is an eight-year-old girl living in a village on the 


romantic island of Bali, Indonesia (see page 9). Changes are 
taking place on Golungan's island as fellow Balinese youth ob- 
serve western tourists visiting their island, as they see movies 
made in Singapore and Hollywood, and as they feel the impact 
of the civil war currently shaking the 18,000 tiny and big islands 
making up the new nation of Indonesia. This clash of cultures 
brings new desires, new ideas, and new problems to the youth of 
Bali. Only within the last few decades has Christianity really 
come to Bali. For more about Christian youth in other parts of 


Indonesia, see page 3. (Cover photo by Three Lions) 
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HEN we are young and still 
\\) somewhat lacking in ma- 
ture values, we are not al- 
ways willing to accept even the wis- 
est counsel. No one can really afford 
such foolish pride and false confi- 
dence. It can keep us from making 
the right decisions about important 
matters. 


In your quiet times study these’ 


pertinent cases in point. Let them 
help to boost your own insight: 

1. Ideally, the important goals we 
set for ourselves are beyond our 
present accomplishments. But they 
should not be so far beyond that we 
can hardly hope to reach them. 
Take Hugh’s problem, for example: 
He is right about the fact that he 
hasn’t been studying as much as he 
should. His last report really 
alarmed him. “Wow, I must get 
down to hard work or flunk. Well, 
beginning tomorrow I will study at 
least ten hours every day. Maybe 
this will pull up those marks before 
it is too late.” With the best of in- 
tentions, Hugh did manage to study 
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Test your own 


special cases 


insight on these 


nearly seven hours the next day, 
and nearly five the following; 
“Never mind, I will make up thef 
time tomorrow, Saturday,” he con,| 
soled himself. But the middle of the 
following week, he felt so guilty anc 
disgusted with himself that he 
junked the whole schedule as hope: 
less. Where did he make the firss 
mistake in this situation? 

2. Phyllis’ philosophy is simply 
to keep her level of aspiration low 
enough that her poorest scores dc 
not seem too bad. She has been won 
dering why she often gives up easily 
at the first opportunity to quit} 
Some of her friends seem to have se 
much more persistence and are ac 
complishing so many very worth 
while things. If you were her coun 
selor, what special change wouid| 
you desire Phyllis to make soon? 

3. Intelligent perseverance plu! 
intelligent patience is a far bette 
combination in resolving very dif 
cult situations than wild attempts té 
crash through barriers. Stan, fo 
example, finds he is running out of 


® «a clinical psychologist 
with special interest 
in youth and their problems 


®@ «a Fellow in the consulting 
division of the American 
Psychological Association 


funds for his college education. He 
had expected to hold a part-time job 
to provide tuition for next term. 
However, a rough bout with pneu- 
monia cancelled his plans. The fam- 
ily physician cautions him not to put 
too great a strain on his heart this 
summer, so Stan’s plans to work as 
a swimming coach are scuttled too. 
What should be Stan’s attitude in 
such a situation? 

a. Give up entirely, the odds are 
too heavy 

b. Risk chances of permanent in- 
jury to his heart and go ahead with 
his original plans 

c. Adopt a “sour grapes” policy 
that this was not for him anyway 

d. Alter his plans wisely, taking 
into consideration his doctor’s ad- 
vice and yet looking ahead with 
courage and hope 

Although present problems may 
seem difficult, the young person who 
has nevertheless developed good 
steady life goals is taking a big step 
toward maturity. VVY 

(Copyright 1958. All rights reserved.) 


Copyright 1958, by Gospel Trumpet Co. 


“See that new church? I helped 

fix the flat tire on the truck that 

hauled the papers for the paper 

sale that paid for the wood that 

they used to build the front 
steps!” 
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New Violence Threatens 
Christians in Ceylon 


Extremist and nationalist groups 
in Ceylon have launched a violent 
campaign against Europeans and 
against Christian, Hindu, and Mos- 
lem minorities. Thousands of threat- 
ening pamphlets are being distrib- 
uted to members of the Christian, 
Hindu, and Moslem groups and to 
the 7000 Britishers on the island. 
The pamphlets call for their depart- 
ure or death. One reads: “Ceylon 
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This poster was one of six prize. 

winning designs submitted in a con- 

test aimed to emphasize the place of 
religion in a new space age. 
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is only for Buddhists. You brought 
these foreign religions to Ceylon 
and we feel that until we liquidate: 
you we will not be able to stop the 
spread of Christianity and Islam in 
Ceylon.” Government leaders hav 
denounced the campaign and sus- 
pect extremist Buddhist monks of 
starting it. The action stems from 
dispute between the Tamil and Sin- 
halese-speaking groups in Ceylon. 
The minority Tamil group is de-| 
manding that their language be 
given equal status with that of Sin-! 
halese. In recent riots, the Tamils, 
who are descendants of early Dutcht 
and Portuguese settlers, and_ the¢ 
Christians of every community, 
were victimized. At least 300 per- 
sons were reported killed. 


1000 Youth Take Part 
in 40 Work Camps 


One thousand young people fron 
around the world are taking part ir/ 
40 ecumenical work camps in 26/ 
countries this summer under _ the| 
sponsorship of the World Council o} 
Churches’ youth department. Pars 
ticipating in the projects are 23& 
American youth. Work project 
range from building huts for youtt! 
activities in Singapore to digging| 
pipeline trenches in Greece. Six 0) 
the camps are scheduled in the 
United States. 
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The late President Theodore Roosevelt was honored with a memorial tablet 

unveiled at Grace United Church of Christ in Washington, D.C. Shown at 

the dedication are (l. to r.): Dr. R. W. Olewiler, pastor; Vice President 

Richard Nixon; Mrs. Alice Roosevelt Longworth, T.R.’s only surviving 

daughter; and Dr. F. D. Eyster, Potomac Synod president. Teddy Roosevelt 
attended Grace Church from 1901-09. 


Christian Segregationists 
Charged with Heresy 


Christian segregationists who ad- 
here to the principle of white su- 
premacy have been labeled “here- 
‘ics’ by a race relations official of 
the National Council of Churches. 
Rev. Will D. Campbell, of Nashville, 
of the Council’s Department of Ra- 
jal and Cultural Relations, said the 
sreatest danger facing the Christian 
church in the South was racism 
vhich has become a part of faith. 
‘Most of what is written by the 
white citizens’ councils today has a 
eligious theme,” he told delegates 


to the General Council of Congre- 
egational Christian Churches. “No 
subject has more religious support 
than the subject of race in the 
South. The stamp of racism has be- 
come a part of the segregationists’ 
religious heritage.” While Mr. 
Campbell asserted the racists are liv- 
ing in a dangerous heresy, he would 
not admit that they were not Chris- 
tian. “We may safely say that they 
are behaving in an un-Christlike 
manner,” he said. 


more news }>! 
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Navy Saves Ketch 
for Missionaries 


A missionary sailing vessel, 
Morning Star VII, is again serving 
a 1000-island parish in the Pacific 
after being rescued by the Navy. 
The incident was described in a re- 
port to the American Board of 
Foreign Missions (Congregational 
Christian Churches) by the ketch’s 
skipper, Miss Eleanor Wilson. Ac- 
cording to Miss Wilson, the 60-foot 
ship was grounded last winter on a 
tiny island in the Marshalls. Micro- 
nesian workmen were unable to 
move it without endangering the 
hulk. Using a bulldozer and other 
heavy equipment, Navy forces 
moved the Morning Star VII 350 


feet to a relaunching site. 


Catholic Youth Urge 
Better Song Lyrics 


A “better lyrics contest” for teen- 
agers is being sponsored by a Ro- 
man Catholic high school student 
group in Minneapolis, Minn. For 
two months, members of the organi- 
zation checked the impact of cur- 
rently-popular lyrics on their atti- 
tudes, conduct, talk, and dress. They 
concluded that moral delinquency 
is suggested and even encouraged 
by some lyrics. To combat this, it 
was decided to sponsor the contest 
for “better lyrics.” Cash prizes will 
be awarded. Entrants are asked to 
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apply five questions to their song: 
lyrics: 

Do they recognize the dignity and 
purpose of love and marriage? 

Do they promote proper respect 
for parents, school, and all other az 
thority ? 

Do they encourage proper respes! 
toward members of the opposite sex4 
especially on parties and on dates 

If fads, dress, talk, moods are im: 
plied or mentioned in the song, de 
they promote teens’ self-respect ? 

Do the lyrics encourage teenagers] 
to increase their social contactd 
rather than “go steady”? 


German Heidelberg 
Aids Ohio Namesake 


A program of foreign study, id 
begin in the fall, has been inaugul 
rated between Heidelberg College 
Tiffin, O., and the University of 
Heidelberg in Germany. The friend 
ship between the two Heidelberg4 
began in 1946 when students at thi 
Evangelical and Reformed-relate4 
college collected clothing, shoes 
books for needy students at the Ger 
man university. Recently, studens| 
of the Ohio college have spent 
summer month at Heidelberg ad 
part of a European tour. The ney 
program will be called “Junic# 
Year at Heidelberg” and will em 
phasize an understanding of Ge? 
man history and culture. A marker 
proficiency in the German languag! 
will be a prerequisite for prograa| 
participants. 


Bible van of the Bible Society - 


ih HIS Korean lad heard that the 


was coming to his village the 
following week. Above all else he 
wanted to own a New Testament. 
Working from early morning until 
late at night, he made 453 feet of 
straw rope and, bringing it in his 
hands to the van, he purchased a 
New Testament. The Korean Bible 
Society used the straw rope to bind 
up cartons of Scriptures when these 
were consigned to points served by 
the railway. 

Even this sacrificial gift was not 
enough to pay the actual cost of the 
Testament. The difference was made 
up by friends of the American Bible 
Society which in cooperation with 
the Korean Bible Society, distrib- 
uted 646,843 Scriptures last year. 
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A. Devaney 
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A prayer on the influence of friend: 


$s 


Lorp, I thank you for my friends. 4For ‘theiy influence thal 

helps to bring out whatever is good in me. .When I am wit} 

my friends, I am happy and they bring a freshness to life in jus 
being themselves. 


Help me to understand their foolish and frivolous moment 
May I be able to help them express the strgng : and radiant qual 


ties which I know they possess. 
¥ 


Lord, may I be worthy of such devotion and tthe as my frienc| 
so abundantly give to me. Help me to be a better friend. I praj 
through Jesus, a friend to all. AMEN. 


This prayer written by Mary Mathis is reprinted by permission from Youth at Prayer, published ~ 
The Upper Room, Nashville, Tenn., 1958. 


